THE DISMISSAL  OF A  GOVERNMENT

Should the Sovereign never exercise that right, not even, to quote Sir
Erskine May, 'in the interests of the State and on grounds which could be
justified in Parliament'? Bagehot wrote, 'The Sovereign too possesses a
power according to theory for extreme use on a critical occasion but which
in law he can use on any occasion. He can dissolve___9I

Mr Asquith replied that for the King to dismiss ministers might entail
consequences 'very injurious to the authority of the Crown'.2 Lord
Esher, while denying that the King could refuse assent, considered that
"the King still possesses the power of dismissing his Ministers, but not
of dictating policy, whether in the form of a dissolution of Parliament
or otherwise'.3

In February 1914 the King and Mr Asquith discussed the conse-
quences of a failure in the negotiations proceeding among the parties.
The King suggested that a general election would clear the air, would
show whether the Government possessed a mandate, and would in any
case relieve the King and the Prime Minister of responsibility for what
followed. Mr Asquith replied that a general election would settle
nothing and that, whatever the consequences, the responsibility would
rest not with the King but with his ministers.

The King replied that, although constitutionally he might not be respon-
sible, still he could not allow bloodshed among his loyal subjects in any part
of his Dominions without exerting every means in his power to avert it.
Although at the present stage of the proceedings he could not rightly inter-
vene he should feel it his duty to do what in his own judgment was best for
his people generally.

Mr Asquith expressed his surprise and hoped that the King was not
thinking of refusing assent, which would 'inevitably prove disastrous
to the Monarchy'. The King could dismiss his ministers, but if so it
should be done at once. The King replied that he had no intention of
dismissing his ministers, though his future action must be guided by
circumstances.4

Reasons have been given above for asserting that the precedent of
1834 is no precedent for the dismissal of ministers in modern conditions.
Mr Asquith's memorandum, so far as it goes, is incontrovertible. It

1 Nicolson, King George V^ pp. 225-6.                  * Ibid. p. 229.

3 Esher Papers,, in, p. 157.                4 Nicolson, op. cit. pp. 233-4.
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